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KAUSSEN  CUTS  LOSSES, 
SELLS  EIGHT  BUILDINGS 


by  Alison  Shepard 

Guenther  Kaussen,  the  Tender- 
loin's largest  and  most  infamous 
landlord,  has  sold  or  given  up  control 
of  a  large  part  of  his  rental  kingdom 
in  a  streamlining  effort  apparently 
designed  to  shore  up  his  troubled 
Bay  Area  operation. 

The  West  German  real  estate 
baron,  who  made  headlines  last 
spring  because  of  his  high  rents, 
frequent  evictions,  poor  building 
maintenance  and  the  death  of  his 
general  manager  from  a  heroin  over- 
dose, has  sold  eight  of  his  24  San 
Francisco  buildings  over  the  last  six 
months. 

In  addition,  at  least  four  of 
Kaussen  s  buildings  are  under  con- 
trol of  a  court-appointed  receiver 
after  bank  foreclosures  stemming 
from  his  failure  to  make  monthly 
loan  payments.  Another  four  build- 
ings have  come  out  of  receivership 
within  the  last  month. 

Threats  of  foreclosure  on  Kaussen 
properties  are  as  commonplace  as 
the  liens  placed  on  his  properties  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Public  Health  Department  and  the 
San  Francisco  Water  Department  for 
unpaid  bills. 

One  source  close  to  the  Kaussen 
operation  speculated  that  the  rapid 
sale  of  buildings  may  be  a  sign  of 
"streamlining"  the  business  rather 
than  moving  it  out  of  San  Francisco. 
"However,  if  he  could  get  out  of  San 
Francisco  with  a  profit,  he'd  probab- 
ly do  it,"  the  source  said. 
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Commenting  on  Kaussen 's  decline 
in  the  Tenderloin,  Ricardo  Hernan- 
dez, executive  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Rent  Board,  said,  "It's  the 
best  thing  that  could  ever  happen 
to  us." 

Kaussen 's  buildings  are  well 
known  at  the  Rent  Board  and  the 
county  courthouse;  he  issued  more 
than  400  eviction  notices  in  1983 
alone. 


Guenter  Kaussen 


Though  his  future  plans  remain 
unclear  and  his  office,  as  always, 
refuses  to  comment,  it  is  clear  that 
Kaussen 's  complex  — and  often  bi- 
zarre—business practices  have  put 
him  in  a  defensive  position. 

Kaussen 's  basic  strategy  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  greatly  increase 
his  rents  in  order  to  inflate  the  value 
on  paper  of  his  buildings.  By  so 
doing,  he  has  been  able  to  take  out 
loans  on  the  buildings  for  larger 
amounts  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

But  sources  familiar  with  the 
Kaussen  empire  told  the  Times  that 

he  has  had  to  incur  extraordinary 
interest  rates  on  the  loans— often  as 
high  as  18  percent.  Because  of  these 
exorbitant  rates— and  because  his 
high  rents  have  caused  a  high 
vacancy  rate  in  his  buildings  — he  has 
been  unable  to  consistenly  make  his 
payments. 

"It's  an  extremely  expensive  way 
to  do  business,"  commented  one 
attorney  involved  in  Kaussen  liti- 
gation. "But  maybe  he  knows  some- 
thing I  don't  — he's  a  multi-million- 
aire, I'm  not." 

While  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
buildings  has  apparently  provided 
the  cash  needed  to  rescue  other 
buildings  from  being  foreclosed  or 
forcibly  auctioned  off,  sources  say 
less  money  than  ever  is  being  spent 
on  building  maintenance.  The  main- 
tenance crew  itself  has  been  gutted; 
half  of  the  workers  were  laid  off  in 
December,  leaving  only  one  super- 
visor and  six  workers  for  approxi- 
mately 14  buildings. 

With  smaller  crews  and  little 
available  petty  cash,  basic  repairs 
are  not  getting  taken  care  of  and  the 
buildings  continue  i,o  deteriorate, 
maintenance  workers  say. 

Among  the  buildings  recently  sold 
were  two  of  Kaussen 's  most  notor- 
ious Tenderloin  apartment  houses, 
the  King  Edward  apartments  at  275 
Turk  and  the  El  Cerrito  apartments 
at  270  Turk.  These  and  one  other 
building  were  purchased  by  San 
Francisco  realtor  William  J.  Rosset- 
ti. 

Rossetti  has  had  dealings  in  the 
past  with  Kaussen  from  both  sides  of 
the  fence.  He  was  the  plaintiff,  along 
with  Commercial  Bank,  in  a  suit  that 
charged  Kaussen  with  1  'jeopardizing 
through  lack  of  management"  a 
building.    305    Hyde   Street,  that 

continued  on  page  12 


First  Neighborhood  Fair  A  Smashing 

Success  —  See  page  6 


Hundreds  of  neighborhood  residents  packed  the  YMCA  auditorium  on 

January  26  for  a  fun-filled  afternoon  of  food,  information  booths,  and  enter- 
tainment that  included  Cambodian  dancers,  a  senior  rhythm  band,  gospel 
singers  from  Glide  Church  and  the  Cadillac  Players.  p|,0t0:  Andrew  Ritchie 


Two  Years  Later 

City  Program:  A  Dead  End 
For  Homeless  Families 


by  Sara  Colm 

The  city's  emergency  shelter  pro- 
gram for  families,  put  together  as  a 
temporary  means  to  help  families  get 
off  the  street  and  on  their  feet  and 
into  permanent  housing,  is  backed 
up  and  floundering  as  increasing 
numbers  of  families  find  themselves 
trapped  in  the  tiny  hotel  rooms  the 
program  provides  with  inadequate 
funds  to  move  out  and  no  affordable 
housing  to  move  into. 

As  many  as  half  of  the  people  in 
the  program  were  evicted  from 
public  housing  projects  operated  by 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority 
and  have  merely  shifted  from  a 
federal  program  to  a  local  one.  Most 
of  the  families  are  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; most  are  young  and  black. 

Social  workers,  city  welfare  offi- 
cials and  the  families  themselves 
have  grown  increasingly  frustrated 
with  this  situation  but  don't  know 
what  to  do  to  solve  the  problem. 

"You  can  say  the  family's  off  the 
street  but  sitting  in  hotel  rooms  isn't 
much  better,"  says  Paul  Boden,  a 
social  worker  at  Hospitality  House. 
"After  six  months  of  that,  I'd  go 
batty." 

"There's  just  no  housing  for  them 
to  move  into,"  says  Molly  Williams 
of  the  Homeless  Shelter  Program  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Services 
(DSS).  "They're  stuck." 

Frustrated  with  their  situation, 
many  of  the  families  hole  up  in  their 
rooms,  cooped  up  in  their  small 
space,  bored  and  watching  television 
all  day. 

"Some  people  just  give  up,"  says 
Salvation  Army's  Harry  du  Ruyter. 
"They  stop  fending  for  themselves 
and  let  others  do  it." 


Many  families  stay  in  the  program 
for  months.  One  hotel,  the  El 
Dorado,  began  evicting  families  in 
late  January.  "The  manager  under- 
stood the  arrangement  was  to  be  a 
temporary  one  but  people  are  not 
moving  on,"  explained  Molly  Wil- 
liams of  DSS.  "They  were  given 
eviction  notices  because  the  time 
that  had  been  approved  for  them  had 
expired." 

Some  of  the  evicted  families  may 
be  placed  in  other  DSS  hotels, 
Williams  said,  but  added  that  "Basi- 
cally we  want  them  to  move  on,  out 
of  the  system  and  find  their  own 
housing.  These  shelters  are  tempo- 
rary. But  we  realize  the  city  is 
limited  in  (low-cost)  housing." 

Conditions  in  the  hotels  are  crowd- 
ed, with  periodic  problems  at  some 
with  sanitation,  heat,  management 
and  lock-outs. 

"There's  no  way  you  can  put 
families  in  single  rooms  like  that 
without  conditions  deteriorating," 
says  Joe  Smith,  a  social  worker  at 
Hospitality  House.  It's  a  no-win 
situation  in  terms  of  health  condi- 
tions. By  the  time  an  owner  has  one 
floor  cleaned  up  and  moves  to 
another,  the  first  one  is  already  in 
disrepair  because  of  the  sheer  den- 
sity of  people  living  in  the  buildings 
and  all  the  kids. " 

Problems  at  the  El  Dorado  Hotel 
on  Ninth  Street  led  to  a  Health 
Department  abatement  hearing  but 
department  officials  said  the  owners 
are  now  cooperating. 

The  increasing  number  of  evictees 

from  Housing  Authority  buildings 

coming  into  the  homeless  program  is 

a  major  source  of  irritation  for  social 

workers  trying  to  make  use  of  the 

program.  .  _ 

continued  on  page  l' 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 


by  Wade  Hudson 


What  really  makes  you  angry? 


Mike  Baskett 

Unnecessary  noise  at  night  by  all  the 
hookers  around.  I  really  get  tired  of 
them  yelling  "Hey  honey"  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 


James  Marglin 

Nothing.  That  goes  back  to  when  I 
was  22  when  I  accepted  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  my  savior.  Since  then  he 
has  looked  after  me  and  I  have 
wanted  for  nothing. 


Debbie  Doyle 

Lies.  People  lying  to  my  face  when  I 
know  they're  lying.  That's  what 
really  gets  me  mad. 


Gary  Campbell 

The  way  people  act.  I've  been  here 
20  years  and  I've  been  robbed  five 
times. 


Terry  Baker  ' 

Rude  people  in  general.  People  who 

don 't  get  off  an  elevator  or  block  the 

street  and  look  at  you  like  it's  your 

fault. 


Cathy  Sinclair 

I'm  not  a  very  angry  person,  but 
where  I  live  now,  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
women  can't  drive.  It  really  cheeses 
me  off. 


Rueben  Hill 

I'm  a  pretty  happy  person  but  I'd  like 
to  see  this  neighborhood  upgraded 
and  more  affordable  housing.  People 
are  locked  into  jobs  that  don't  pay 
enough  to  afford  good  housing  and 
health  care,  and  have  some  hope  to 
do  more  than  just  survive. 


LETTERS 


Editor, 

Enclosed  is  my  renewal  subscription, 
plus  an  added  donation  which  your  letter 
of  December  10th  indicates  might  be 
helpful. 

Although  I'm  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  editorial  posture  of  The  Tender- 
loin Times  on  every  issue  (no  pun 
intended),  I  believe  that  the  Tenderloin 
needs  an  identity  of  its  own  and  that  the 
Times  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  effort  to 
do  positive  things  for  the  Tenderloin 
community. 

Best  regards, 
John  K.  Stewart 
President 

The  John  Stewart  Company 


Dear  Editor, 

Your  article  for  the  Times  (Dec.)  on 
the  Mayor's  Task  Force  was  right  on 
point.  I  lose  the  trees  for  the  forest 
sometimes  because  there  is  just  too 
much  to  deal  with  and  too  much  infor- 
mation input. 

Thanks  for  writing  it. 

Peace, 

Nancy  Walker,  Supervisor 


A  Special  Spot  in  the  Tenderloin 

Dear  Editor, 

We  were  looking  for  a  hotel  room  in 
San  Francisco— and  found  a  home— in 
fact,  an  entire  small  community  full  of 
lively,  warm  and  very  colorful  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  =  Ursula  and  Marianne,  two 
visitors  from  Switzerland. 

The  community  =  the  Aarti  Coopera- 
tive Hotel. 

We  had  met  a  resident  of  the  Aarti  in 
Big  Sur  and  he  invited  us  to  stay  in  the 
Aarti  s  guest  room.  We  had  no  idea  what 
we  were  getting  into.  He  had  told  us  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Tenderloin, 
which  to  me  looked  all  right  on  the  map: 
it  was  near  the  airport  bus  terminal  and 
near  Union  Square. 

And  so  we  arrived.  The  weather  was 
sunny  and  the  streets  looked  friendly. 
And  the  Aarti  at  the  corner  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Ellis  also  looked  friendly  and 
neat  — and  quiet,  but  that  was  from  the 
outside.  We  stepped  inside  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  bubbling  little  universe. 

You  want  to  meet  a  lot  of  interesting 
people?  The  Aarti  is  the  answer.  The 
cooperative  doesn't  know  any  age  limit 
in  either  direction.  It  loves  all  colors— of 
people  and  their  outfits  and  their 
backgrounds.  Each  floor  (three)  has  a 
big  living  room-kitchen.  If  you  want  to 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  good  talk,  listen 
to  people's  conversations,  watch  them 
cook  or  play  with  their  children  or  hear 
them  laugh,  choose  the  common  room  of 


any  floor  and  you  can  be  sure  to  get  good 
entertainment.  If  you  need  a  quiet  inter- 
val, just  go  to  your  room  and  gather  your 
wits  about  you. 

You  want  to  know  about  gardening? 
Easy  — they  have  a  roof  garden  (prize 
winning  too,  and  no  wonder)  which  has 
everything  you  can  imagine  and  a  lot 
which  you  cannot  imagine  in  innumer- 
able pots  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  roof 
is  a  sun  collector  (and  has  a  sun  collec- 
tor) and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  this  year  it 
was  also  a  people  collector:  we  were 
invited  to  a  very  special  party  — a 
wedding  between  two  residents,  a  very 
happy  event  complete  with  wedding 
march  and  champagne  and  the  bride's 
bouquet. 

You  want  to  learn  about  democracy? 


You  can  see  it  practised  at  the  Aarti.  The 
members  of  the  house  make  decisions 
about  their  community  together.  This  is 
sometimes  a  tedious  job  requiring  a  lot 
of  patience  and  perserverence,  but  that 
is  what  democracy  is  all  about,  it  is  being 
built  by  many  hands. 

We  stayed  there  only  for  a  few  days, 
so  we  really  could  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face—there must  be  many  more  riches, 
which  we  hope  to  discover  in  the  future. 
We  wish  this  future  to  be  a  very  good 
one  for  the  Aarti  and  all  its  inhabitants. 
Your  neighborhood  is  enriched  by  the 
Aarti.  Thanks,  and  cheers,  to  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

Yours, 

Ursula  Sturzenegger 
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TL  Mental  Health  Services: 
The  Debate  Continues 


-  HEART  OF  THE  CITY- 

farmers: 

"MARKET 


photo:  David  Laurence 

"Pieces  of  Eight,'*  a  group  show  by  eight  Tenderloin  artists  will  inaugurate 
the  gallery  space  at  the  Reality  Arts  Workshop,  376  Eddy  Street  for  a  special 
one-week  show  next  month.  The  exhibit  opens  Feb.  22  and  runs  through  the 
27th.  A  reception  will  be  held  Saturday,  Feb.  23  from  2  to  5  p.m.  The  artists 
will  offer  a  prize  to  anyone  who  can  figure  out  the  correct  orientation  of  the 
picture  above. 


Mayor  Meets  With  Hotel 
Developers,  Outcome  Uncertain 


by  Wade  Hudson 

The  push  for  a  24-hour  mentaJ 
health  drop-in. center  in  the  Tender- 
loin got  a  boost  at  City  Hall  last 
month  when  Mayor  Feinstein's  Men- 
tal Health  Task  Force  endorsed  the 
concept. 

Community  activists,  who  have 
been  vigorously  lobbying  for  an 
informal,  non-medical  drop-in  center 
for  several  months,  were  pleased  by 
the  endorsement  but  remain  con- 
cerned about  key  differences  be- 
tween their  concept  and  the  city's. 

The  "issues  paper"  put  out  by  the 
mental  health  department  request- 
ing $500,000  in  next  year's  budget 
for  a  drop-in  center  proposes  a 
traditional  "socialization"  program, 
according  to  critics. 

And  the  department  has  decided 
to  award  the  contract  for  the  Central 
City  Day  Treatment  Center,  where 
the  new  drop-in  center  would  be 
located,  to  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
Foundation  for  Community  Improve- 
ment, an  agency  that  would  not  be 
interested  in  operating  an  informal 
non-medical  program. 

Following  a  meeting  with  Bayview 
Program  Director  Karen  Patterson, 
the  district  mental  health  advisory 
board  sent  the  department  a  letter 
expressing  its  concern  that  Bay- 
view's  approach  is  "at  variance  with 
the  concept  put  forth  by  the  com- 
munity." But  their  comments  have 
not  resulted  in  any  changes  in  the 
contract,  which  will  be  considered  by 


the  Board  of  Supervisor's  Health 
Committee  in  February. 

Dr.  Abner  Bowles,  Bayview's 
clinical  director,  told  the  Times, 
"We  would  be  interested  in  running 
the  24-hour  center  oniy  if  what  was 
being  proposed  included  a  clear 
mental  health  focus,  the  kind  of 
thing  mental  health  programs  tra- 
ditionally provide  like  outpatient 
therapy,  case  management,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation." 

The  advisory  board  and  other 
advocates  have  been  demanding  that 
the  city  establish  a  non-traditional 
alternative  to  "medical  model"  pro- 
grams that  would  not  have  a  formal 
intake  procedure  and  would  not  rely 
so  heavily  upon  professional  staff 
being  assigned  to  individual  clients. 
Instead,  they  argue,  the  center 
should  organize  social,  recreational 
and  educational  activities  that  would 
strengthen  friendships  between  cli- 
ents and  their  ability  to  support  one 
another. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
city's  mental  health  department  will 
clearly  support  this  concept. 
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601  E00T  AT  IAIK1N 
Sen  *«ntnco  94  109 
(413)  774-1  510 


by  Rob  Waters 

Mayor  Feinstein  met  last  month 
with  the  developers  of  four  troubled 
Tenderloin*  residential  hotels  but 
came  away  from  the  meeting  without 
any  concrete  agreements  on  how  to 
resolve  the  management  and  finan- 
cial issues  that  have  besieged  the 
project. 

An  investigation  by  the  Times  in 
last  month's  issue  revealed  that 
there  were  widespread  management 
and  rehabilitation  problems  with  the 
hotels,  which  were  purchased  and 
rehabilitated  with  extensive  federal 
and  city  subsidies. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  mayor 
had  sent  a  strongly-worded  letter  to 
the  developers  which  criticized  their 
"continuing  failure  of  manage- 
ment," and  called  on  them  to  bring 
in  an  outside  management  firm.  She 
said  that  she  "was  not  prepared  to 
negotiate  any  further  with  you  until 
you  are  prepared  to  address  the 
management  question  effectively." 

One  meeting  participant  said  the 
mayor  gave  the  developers  "a  bit  of 
a  tongue-lashing"  but  a  statement 
released  by  her  office  after  the 
meeting  avoided  any  direct  criticism 
of  the  developers.  It  also  said  that 
she  had  visited  two  of  the  hotels 
prior  to  the  meeting  and  found  that 


"many  problems  mentioned  in  the 
press  had  already  been  corrected." 

A  second  meeting  has  been  set  up 
for  February  13,  which  will  include  a 
representative  of  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Development  Corporation,  the 
neighborhood-based  group  charged 
with  overseeing  the  community's 
interest  in  the  project. 

Members  of  that  board  inter- 
viewed by  the  Times  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  lack  of  results  from 
the  meeting  with  Mayor  Feinstein 
and  are  concerned  that  the  mayor 
may  be  backing  off  the  strong 
position  she  had  earlier  been  taking. 

"If  the  meeting  between  the 
mayor  and  the  developers  didn't 
produce  an  agreement  to  bring  in 
new  management  then  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  has  not  been 
addressed,"  said  Walter  Park,  a 
board  member  of  the  community 
corporation. 

Park  was  particularly  upset  that 
the  Hamlin  Hotel,  one  of  the  four 
buildings  that  make  up  the  project ,  is 
still  vacant.  The  opening  of  the 
Hamlin  has  been  held  up  for  many 
months  because  the  developers  did 
not  comply  with  requirements  to 
provide  a  minimum  number  of  units 
accessible  to  disabled  people. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 

near  the  Civic  Center 

WEDNESDAYS,  llam-bpm 
SUNDAYS,  8am  ~  2pm 

Food  Stamps_Accepted_  For  More  Info  Ca  1^885^2001 

HEART  OF  THE  CITY  FARMER'S  MARKET  DISCOUNT  COUPON 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  75  CENTS  OFF  any  purchase  over  $2.00. 
Good  Wednesdays  *:00  to  4:00  p.m.  only. 

Limit:  1  per  customer. 
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by  Robin  Wechsler 

Super  Bowls,  super  blahs,  most  of 
my  friends  are  glad  January  is  past. 
Antonia  resident,  Bob  Batten,  ob- 
served that  many  of  us  were  experi- 
encing the  post-holiday  blues.  For- 
tunately, Valentine's  Day  is  coming 
and  with  it  the  chance  to  rekindle  our 
sense  of  caring  for  one  another. 

A  group  of  residents  from  the 
Hurley  Hotel  have  decided  to  help 
each  other  in  the  ongoing  search  to 
find  employment— Gary  Erick,  Jack 
Soldini,  Louise  Revering,  Jay  Schich- 
ter  and  others  — by  forming  a  Jobs 
Support  Group.  They  will  hold  a 
series  of  workshops  Thursday  after- 
noons at  2:30  at  the  Hurley.  After  the 
workshop  on  the  14th,  they  plan  to 
celebrate  Valentine's  Day  with  food 
and  entertainment 

Tenderloin  residents  Charlie  Mul- 
laney,  James  Thomas  and  Jean 
Mellor  passed  away  earlier  this  year. 
They  probably  did  not  know  one 
another  but  they  shared  a  common 
commitment  to  improving  life  in  our 
neighborhood.  Charlie,  who  was 
over  70  years  old  and  a  native  San 
Franciscan,  had  the  courage  and  the 
tenacity  to  take  on  the  owner  of  the 
Abigail  for  illegally  locking  him  out 
in  1983.  He  won  his  case  and  was 
awarded  $10,000  but  died  before 
collecting  the  money. 

James,  also  known  on  the  streets 
as  Roughhouse,  was  a  founding 
member  of  Tenderloin  Tenants  for 
Safer  Streets.  He  helped  develop  the 
Safehouse  Program  and  recruited 
many  merchants  to  serve  as  Safe- 
houses.  James  was  from  Haiti  and  he 
spoke  several  languages. 

And  then  there's  Jean  Mellor,  a 
feisty  Scotswoman  who  rallied  Ten- 
derloin seniors  to  the  cause  of  senior 
services  and  helped  make  the  dream 
of  a  multi-purpose  senior  center  in 
the  Tenderloin  a  reality;  it  now 
stands  at  333  Turk  Street. 

"There  is  simply  no  way  to 
describe  her  impact,"  says  Mark 
Forrester  of  Senior  Escort  Service. 
"She  scolded  politicians,  she  sat  in 
at  Governor  Brown's  office,  she  led 
marches  with  brass  bands,  and 
organized  press  conferences  and 
demonstrations.  She  herself  became 
a  media  event.  The  thread  of  her 
accomplishments  weaves  through 
the  lives  of  all  the  seniors  who  go  to 
the  Center  at  333  Turk." 

All  of  these  folks  gave  our  neigh- 
borhood many  gifts— and  all  will  be 
missed. 

Best  wishes  for  speedy  recoveries 
to  Alexander  (Scotty)  King,  John 
Hastings,  and  Mary  Emerick  who 
are  all  recovering  from  an  assort- 
ment of  broken  bones  and  other 
ailments. 

Happier  news...  Tom  Laxar  and 
Lisa  Toalson  have  set  a  July  wedding 
date.  Eric  and  Katherine  Pinard  will 
have  their  first  baby  sometime  this 
month,  and  Tenderloin  beat  cop 
Benny  Fong  and  his  wife,  Bernie, 
just  had  a  baby  girl.  A  group  of 
Tenderloin  kids  made  congratula- 
tions cards  for  Benny  and  Deanna 
Bridget,  who  "checked  in"  at  7  lbs., 
7  oz. 

Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the 
old.  Welcome  to  new  Crescent 
Manor  residents  Gorden  Spencley 
and  Julian  Umphlett.  Anita  V.  Jones 


has  moved  into  the  Cadillac  Hotel  to 
live  with  her  grandmother  Sarah 
Kearney.  Anita  has  already  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Cadillac  Play- 
ers. She  was  an  elf  in  the  Christmas 
show,  and  she  played  the  tole  quite 
convincingly.  Farewell  to  a  good 
friend,  Cathy  Wolfheim  who  is 
leaving  her  job  as  youth  director  at 
the  YMCA  to  go  to  Senegal,  Africa. 

Tenderloin  kids  Price  Wheeler, 
Eric  Wheeler,  Wendy  Wheeler, 
Tony  Coleman  and  Terrence  Han- 
serd  will  be  break  dancing  at  the 
YMCA  fundraising  campaign  kickoff 
dinner  this  month.  The  YMCA  is 
attempting  to  raise  $120,000  which 
will  be  used  to  support  its  commun- 
ity programs. 

Lynette  Carlton,  Program  Coordi- 
nator for  Services  for  Seniors,  told 
me  "off  the  record"  that  she  is  four 
months  pregnant.  I  convinced  her  to 
go  public  (besides,  how  long  could 
she  hide  it?)  and  so,  you  heard  it 
here  first. 

And  finally,  Charlie  Peck  has 
received  the  Volunteer  Of  The  Year 
Award  from  the  Network  of  Volun- 
teers Serving  the  Elderly.  Congratu- 
lations to  Charlie  who  volunteers  at 
Services  for  Seniors,  711  Eddy. 


The  New  York  Time*  /  Jack  Manning 

Barbed  wire  covering  an  exhaust  grate  out* 
side  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  on  West  11th  Street. 


Beginning  the  month,  "Tenderloin 
Trivia ' '  will  pose  obscure  questions 
that  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
truly  enlightened.  Those  who  get  the 
answers  right  will  receive  the  reward 
of  knowing  they  know.  Answers  will 
be  published  next  month. 

FOUR  TENDERLOIN 
BORDERLINE  TRIVIA 
QUESTIONS 

by  Kayne  Bancroft 

1.  What  world-renowned  dancer 
was  born  on  Taylor  Street? 

2.  What  is  the  tallest  building  in 
the  Tenderloin? 

3.  Where  was  Dashiell  Hammett's 
favorite  hangout  in  the  Tenderloin? 

4.  Where  did  the  infamous  police 
academy  graduation  party  take 
place  in  1984? 


Trading  Post  Offers 
Food  Bargains 


Get  The  Times 
Here 

The  following  locations  have  agreed 
to  distribute  The  Tenderloin  Times 
monthly  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
The  Times  appreciates  their  assis- 
tance. 

Postal  Instant  Press,  25  Taylor  (at 
Golden  Gate) 

Daldas  Grocery,  199  Eddy  (and 
Taylor) 

Glide  Church,  330  Ellis  (and  Taylor) 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 

295  Eddy  (at  Jones) 

G  &  H  Liquors,  201  Jones  (and 
Jones) 

David's  Market,  402  Ellis  (and 
Jones) 

The  Perfect  Hamburger,  601  Geary 
(and  Jones) 

Empire  Liquors,  399  Eddy  (and 
Leavenworth) 

Alexander  Hamilton  Pharmacy,  596 

O'Farrell  (and  Leavenworth) 

YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  (at  Leaven- 
worth) 

Central  Towers  Market.  352  Turk  (at 
Leavenworth) 

Cadillac  Market,  499  Eddy  (at  Hyde) 

Big  Horn  Bar  B  Que,  808  Geary  (at 
Hyde) 

J  &  E  Deli,  757  Larkin  (at  OTarrell) 
Sandwich  Plus,  912  Geary  (at  Larkin) 

Shayeb  Market,  1030  Polk  (near 
Post) 


Low-cost  food  will  be  available 
from  the  Tenderloin  Trading  Post, 
the  neighborhood's  new  non-profit 
food  store,  on  Fridays  beginning 
Feb.  1. 

Tuna  for  80  cents  and  six  ounces  of 
peanut  butter  for  75  cents  are 
examples  of  the  prices  to  be  offered 
by  the  Trading  Post,  which  plans  to 
sell  food  for  just  10  percent  over 
what  they  pay  for  it. 

The  Trading  Post  is  planning  to 
open  a  storefront  in  the  near  future, 
but  until  they  do  they  will  be  selling 


a  limited  number  of  items  on  Fridays 
from  3  to  5  p.m.  out  of  temporary 
space  at  240  Jones,  number  7. 

An  initial  membership  fee  of  $5 
will  be  required  to  join  the  food 
cooperative. 

The  Trading  Post  is  looking  for 
neighborhood  singers,  dancers,  ac- 
tors, magicians,  poets  and  comedi- 
ans to  perform  at  a  benefit  on  April 
15.  All  interested  local  artists  are 
invited  to  audition  February  15  at  the 
Reality  Arts  Workshop,  366  Eddy 
Street.  Call  474-3997  for  more  infor- 
mation and  to  schedule  time  for  an 
audition. 


0 


Check  your  mail 
free  by  phone 
885-9555 


Mailboxes  for  Rent 
1st  month  FREE 


Clear 
Photo 
Copies 
10  cents 


Continental  Mail  Co. 
537  Jones  SUat  Geary) 
S.F.,  CA.,  94102 

II  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alonr 


We  hold/ 
forward  mail 


Social 
Security 
&  SSI 
clients 
welcome  f 


Our  Classic 
Low  Rates  — Compare! 

f  ?  00  —  1  month 
S  6.00  —  3  months 
$15.00  —  6  months 
$26.00  -  1  year 
$37.80  -  18  months 

For  full  details,  phone: 
885-9555  (1pm-7pm) 
885-4123  (24  hours) 


Say  Area  Mail  Ser- 
vice Leader  since 
1969. 


Special 
Start  up 
Rates 


Why  Pay  More  for  Less?  Compare! 
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Tenderloin  Writers  WorJ{shop\ 


streetcar  tai-chi 

three  queens  /  sneaking  in  back  door 
giggling  like  school  girls  /  feeling  wicked 

Chinese  women  /  neck  craned  /  peering  out 
window  to  see  number  /  or  for  sale  sign 

old  priest  /  clutching  worn  bag  /  white  hair 
wrinkled  hands  /  statuesque  face  chiseled 
out  of  some  saint's  ecstasy 

fat  boy  /  transfer  crumpled  in  chubby  fist 
penetrating  eyes  /  pretending  aloofness 

through  this  tunnel  of  unshaven  fantasies 
unfinished  dreams 

blue  sky  /  sun  shining  through  Moloch  spires 

bike  messenger  /  propeller  beanie  buzzing 
riding  shod  over  brick  pavement  /  at  Bank 
of  America  Plaza  /  with  look  ma  no  hands 

pony  tailed  man  /  in  slacks  and  jacket 
cigar  in  lapel  /  chewing  gum  /  snapping 
newspaper  under  arm 

powder  faced  office  lady  /  wearing 
have  a  good  day  pinstriped  dress  /  drinking  coffee 
smoking  pastel  cigarettes  /  some  terrible 
fright  frozen  in  her  smile 

mail  truck  /  low  to  the  ground  /  sleek  with 
winged  tires  /  delivering  the  news  /  expletives 
directives  /  buy  and  sell  /  love  letters  free 
and  all  your  bills  are  overdue  /  america 

KCIA  spyplane  headlines  /  U.S.  and  Russia 
doing  their  strange  thing  /  all  those  dead 
and  me  sinking  into  hot  fire  of  always 
burning  Vietnam  sixties  anguish  /  how  many 
years  later  /  and  not  wanting  to  / 

but  Reagan  deaf  and  Harvey  Milk  still  dead 
105  people  in  this  food  stamp  line  /  guards 
with  pistols  meant  for  the  poor  /  anonymous 
voices  over  loudspeaker  /  telling  everyone  to 
sit  still  /  and  listen  up  for  your  name 

and  me  late  for  an  appointment  with  destiny 
mindful  breath  penetrated  /  lungs  sucking  in 
the  black  smoke  of  awesome  suffering 

this  poem  taking  over 
these  sudden  tears  cried 

Dennis  Conkin 


SIX  MINUTES 

Six  minutes 
they  boast 
Six  minutes 

Human-skin  robots  a  nuke-war  to  win. 

Six  minutes 
they  gloat 
Six  minutes 

Four  billion  humans  forced  to  the  rim. 

Six  minutes 
they  taunt 
Six  minutes 

Children  and  women  first  to  the  edge. 

Six  minutes 
they  flaunt 
Six  minutes 

Pershing-2  Missiles  cocked  at  life's  head. 

Six  minutes 

Six  minutes 

Six  minutes 

A.E.  Biderman 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 

FREUDIAN  SLIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

This  floundering,  blundering 
Plunging,  asundering, 
Pandering,  philandering 
Unconscious  of  mine; 

In  flagrante  delicto,  tortures  inflict;  Oh, 
Would  my  unconscious  in  limbo  decline! 
I  mirrored  a  world  of  fairyland  curled 
Around  me,  and  found  it  absurd  and  .  unfair. 

Wrapped  in  miasmic  mist; 

Trapped  in  unholy  tryst: 

A  trident,  forever  swashbuckling  in  air: 

My  Id  and  my  Ego, 

My  Super— non-plussed, 

Belabors  the  twain  with  parential  thrust, 

In  repeated  reproach 

Re:  My  place  in  the  sun, 

Drools  comments  censorious, 

As  Ego,  vainglorious, 

Impales  me;  victorious, 

When  all's  said  and  done! 

Anna  Krivonic 


TRUE  BAD  MEMORIES 


When 

When 

When 

When 

When 

When 

When 

When 

When 

When 

search 

When 

When 

When 

When 

When 


I  was  hungry  you  stole  my  food 

I  was  thirsty  you  gave  me  wine 

I  was  weary  you  helped  me  find  pain 

I  was  homeless  you  locked  your  door 

I  was  little  you  taught  me  to  cry 

I  was  in  prison  you  learned  to  hate  me 

I  was  young  you  said  I  was  dumb 

I  was  in  a  strange  city  you  made  me  live  alone 

I  was  aged  you  refused  to  see  me 

I  was  covered  with  spittle  and  blood, 

ing  for  kindness,  you  held  out  your  switch 

I  was  laughed  at  you  joined  in  the  mob 

I  was  naked  you  tore  off  my  skin 

I  was  anxious  you  added  to  the  fears 

I  was  lonely  you  gave  me  the  gate 

I  was  on  a  sick  bed  you  hurt  my  head 


As  I  lived  on  through  the  years 
many  is  the  time  I  wished  I  were 
dead. 

Verna  L.  Sonneman 


16th  STREET  BLUES 

Hank  the  Fruit  is  talking  about  his  latest  lover, 
Jim,  the  bartender,  is  happiest  when  he's  eating, 
Eddie  Cassaidy  won  the  pool  again, 
There's  Dawn,  She's  a  whore,'  everyone  is  saying 
Dave  the  Dress  got  fired, 

Yes.  this  is  16th  street.  Is  it  happiness  or  not?  Where 
people  are  themselves,  but  stand  still? 

Dawn  Bowers 


STYCZNIOWY  EROTYK 

nie  weim  jak  ci  to  powiedziec 

ze  cie  kocham 

nie  wiem  jak  udowodnic  ci 

ze  kocham  cie 

nic  od  ciebie  nie  chce 

niczego  nie  oczekuje 

nie  pragne  niczego 

jedyne  o  czym  snie 

to  ta  rzecz 

pomiedzy  twoimi  nogami 

to  rzecz  filozoficzna 

to  oko  wszechswiata 

ta  przysadka  mozgowa  mezczyzny 


JANUARY'S  EROTIC 

i  don't  know  how  to  tell  you 
that  i  love  you 
i  don't  know  how  to  prove 
that  i  love  you 

i  don't  want  anything  from  you 
there  is  nothing  i  expect 
and  nothing  i  desire 
the  only  thing  i  dream  of 
is  that  thing 
between  your  thighs 
that  philosophical  stone 
the  eye  of  the  universe 
the  hypothalamus  of  a  man 


Adam  Lizakowski 


STAY  HOME 

MOSTLY 

we  leave  the  spirit 
for  some  silly  game 
that  no  one  wants  to 
play 

searching  for  love 

but  no  hate 

and  nothing  happens 

Joel  Thomas 


I  SAY  NO 

I  am  a  woman 
He  is  a  man 

He  says  I  need  him 
I  say  no. 

He  says  I'm  to  be  his 
I  say  no. 

He  says  he's  going  to  rape  me 
I  say  no. 

He  says  I'm  going  to  like  this 
I  say  no. 

He  says  he's  going  to  get  away  with  this 
I  say  no. 


MORE 

Street  vibes  talk  about 
a  new  drug. . . . 

teeth  on  edge. 

skin  begins  to  crawl. 

A  new  drug  has  hit 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 

It  promises  to  be.... 

Nay,  promises.  It  is! 
the  turn  on  of  the  century. 

In  its  wake  the 
frozen  will  melt.  The 
city  will  tremble.  The 
generic  name  of  this 
drug  is  MORE! ! 

If  you  must  blind 
your  sensibilities. ..  .Smoke 
MORE! 

If  you  must  tarnish 
your  heart  snort  MORE! 

If  you  need  to  mortgage 
your  mother 
shoot  up  MORE! 

If  you  are  compelled 
to  drain  the  bay  and 
build  a  condominium. . . 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  MORE! 

If  you  must  pave 
over  Golden  Gate  Park 
Come  in  the  name  of 
MORE! 

If  you  must  pave 
a  temple  to  provide 
office  space. ..MORE 
will  give  you  eternal 
life. 

Remember  always 
there  is  MORE  to  life 
than  living! 

If  you  want  Bart  to 
look  like  a  sardine 
can. ...Get  MORE! 

Why  not  engender 
a  tidal  wave  of  yuppies? 
Build  MORE  skyscrapers 
and  look  towards  the 
kingdom  of  MORE! 

If  you  must  kiss 
the  vomit  of  Mammon 
Suffer  all  unto  MORE! 

In  its  strength 
heroin,  cocaine,  speed 
will  pale  against  the 
splendor  of  MORE! 

Indeed  if  you  must 
eternally  deform  the 
texture  of  a  noble  city 
You  must  get  MORE1 

Renno  Mahriano 


Sandra  J.  Spicer 


Neighborhood  Fair 


More  than  450  people,  reflecting  the  rich 
cultural  diversity  of  the  neighborhood,  attended 
the  first  Tenderloin/ North  of  Market  Neigh- 
borhood Fair  January  26th  at  the  Golden  Gate 
YMCA.  About  50  agencies  and  organizations, 
coordinated  by  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  helped  to  make  the  Fair  a  rousing 
success.  The  next  one  should  be  even  better! 

photos  by  Andrew  Ritchie 
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by  Arthur  B.  Kalson 

The  Perfect  Hamburger 
Geary  at  Jones 
Breakfast  7am- 10am 


Many  transplanted  Easterners  are 
snopbish  about  hamburgers.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  '"You  can't 
get  a  decent  burger  west  of  the 
Rockies,  let  alone  any  place  in  San 
Francisco."  When  I  ordered  a 
cheeseburger  Back  East,  I  got  a 
cheeseburger.  If  I  was  willing  to  pay 
extra,  I  could  get  it  with  tomato  and 
lettuce. 

In  some  restaurants  this  was 
known  as  a  California  burger,  or 
Cali-burger.  I  used  to  like  Cali- 
burgers,  because  they  made  a  lunch 
consisting  of  burger,  fries,  and  cola 
seem  almost  nutritious.  So  I  do  try  to 
be  open-minded,  especially  since  I 
scarfed  up  my  earliest  burgers  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
not  necessarily  something  to  brag 
about. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  admit  that  I 
expected  great  things  from  a  restau- 
rant called  "The  Perfect  Hambur- 
ger." Both  times  that  I  have  eaten 
there,  everything  has  been  okay.  Not 
perfect. 

At  The  Perfect  Hamburger,  all 
burgers  are  served  with  lettuce  and 
tomato  (no onion!),  and  I  believe  this 
is  a  symptom  of  what's  wrong  with 
burgers  Out  Here— too  much  stuff 
on  them.  The  perfect  hamburger— 
the  actual  item,  not  the  restaurant— 
would  be  so  good  that  you  wouldn't 
need  or  want  to  put  anything  on  it, 
except  maybe  a  piece  of  cheese  and 
some  ketchup. 

The  Perfect  Hamburger's  Special 
of  the  Day  is  usually  a  Mushroom- 
burger  with  Cheese  ($2.25).  Mine 
arrived  piled  high  with  lettuce, 
tomato,  cheese,  and  mushrooms, 
and  it  had  been  cut  in  half.  I  do  not 
enjoy  burgers  that  have  been  cut  in 
half,  because  this  only  serves  to 
remind  me  just  how  little  meat  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  actually  is.  What 
meat  there  was  was  tasteless. 

Even  so,  I  can't  be  too  hard  on  The 
Perfect  Hamburger.  Its  burgers  are 
no  worse  than  others  I've  sampled  at 
far  more  expensive  and  fashionable 
restaurants.  In  fact,  the  problems  I 

The  First  Place, 

a  primarily  gay,  self-supporting 
group  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  is 
looking  for  a  new  location  in  the 
Tenderloin  Can  pay  up  to  $450/ 
month  rent.  Call  Eilish  Lewis,  474- 
0075 


found  at  The  PH  seem  to  be  the  same 
at  most  burger  restaurants.  For 
example,  the  French  fries  ($.99)  and 
onion  rings  ($1.10)  were  ordinary 
fries  and  rings.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  deep-fried 
batter-dipped  onion  or  potato  slices 
should  always  cost  so  much.  Is  there 
some  sort  of  hidden  cost  somewhere 
that  we,  the  naive  non-restaurant- 
owning  public  know  nothing  about? 
Maybe  we  should  consider  a  nation- 
wide boycott  of  French  fries  and 
onion  rings  until  those  prices  come 
down.  Or  would  we  just  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  cole  slaw  and 
macaroni  salad  conglomerates? 

As  a  place  to  eat,  The  Perfect 
Hamburger  has  a  lot  of  positive 
features,  including  a  counter  for  the 
coffee-and-cigarettes  set,  several 
large  tables,  and  a  juke  box.  The 
people  who  work  there  are  friendly 
and  capable,  even  if  their  burgers 
aren't  perfect.  Most  important  of  all, 
The  PH  carries  the  Tenderloin 
Times,  a  good  reason  to  stop  there. 

I've  come  up  with  two  possible 
explanations  for  the  Burger  Gap. 
The  first  is  for  the  therapy  crowd. 
Maybe  burgers  really  taste  the  same 
around  the  country.  We  only  think 
that  the  burgers  tasted  better  Back 
There,  because  they  remind  us  of  the 
lost  innocence  of  youth.  A  more 
physical  explanation  is  that  each 
location  has  accumulated  its  own 
unique  blend  of  environmental  pol- 
lutants that  affect  how  food  tastes 
there.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  the 
burgers  back  in  Pittsburgh  tasted 
vaguely  of  coal  dust  and  iron  filings. 
Hold  the  lettuce  and  tomato,  please! 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  OHice 
%     260  McAllister  St.,  Suite  205 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(4)5)  863-5845 
•  Free  Consultation 


LENVIN  &  GESMER 

Attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice 
eluding: 

•  Personal  Injury 

•  Landlord/Tenant 

•  Consumer  Law 

626-1242 

1242  Market  Street 


In- 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  941 02  415-673-2332 
TolWree  reservation*  USA  (800)  227-4074.  Caiitornia  (800)  622-0873 
TELEX  470  6024MRK  Ul 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $  169  per  month  rent. 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


UnibedWay 

of  the  Bay  Area 


LAFA  YETTE  COFFEE  SHOP 

250  Hyde  Street         San  Francisco,  CA  94 102 
Telephone:  (415)441-4884 
Hours:    7:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.    except  Thursday 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER 

$3  70 
$5.95 
$3.80 

$3  55 
$3  80 
$3  40 
$3  80 
$3  55 
$3  35 
$3  55 
$3  35 


ALA  CARTE 

CROSS  RIB  S3  05 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak)  $3  25 

HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT   $2  90 

VEAL  CUTLETS   $3  25 

SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT   $2.75 

PORK  CHOPS   *3  25 

WESTERN  OMELETTE   $2  90 

LIVER  &  ONIONS   $2  70 

GROUND  ROUND  STEAK  $2  90 

ROAST  CHICKEN   $2  70 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert. 

WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH.  AND  DINNER 
AND  AT  A  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 

BREAKFAST 

Hamburger  Patty  and  Eggs   $3  10 

Ham  and  Cheese  Omelette   $3  10 

Sausage  and  Eggs  $2  60 

Ham  and  Eggs   $2  80 

Bacon  and  Eggs   $2  60 

Steak  and  Eggs   $5  80 

Ham  and  Green  Pepper  Omelette   $2  80 

Two  Eggs   $1.75 

Cheese  Omelette   $2  60 

Hot  Cakes   $1.75 

French  Toast  $1.95 

Side  One  Egg   $0.50 

Breakfast  Specials 
Special  Hot  Cake  with  Bacon,  Sausage  or 

Ham  &  1  Egg   $2  35 

No  1  Hot  Cake  with  Ham  &  2  Eggs   $3  10 

No  2  Hot  Cake  2  Eggs  with  Sausage  or  Bacon  $2  90 
No.  3  Hot  Cake  with  Bacon  or  Sausage  $2.65 


DINNER 

MON 

$3  30 

$3  70 

$3.75 

TUE 

$3  55 

$3  55 

WED 

$3  75 

$3  55 

THU 

$3  70 

FRI 

$3  70 

$3.55 

$3  55 

SAT 

$3  55 

$5  95 

SUN 

$3  55 

$5  95 

$3.75 

ALA  CARTE 


TURKEY  ALA  KING  $2  65 

POT  ROAST   $3  05 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  $3.10 
BEEF  STEW  $2  90 

TURKEY   $2  90 

SHORT  RIBS   S3  10 

STUFF  BELL  PEPPER   $2  90 

CORNED  BEEF    $3  05 

CORNED  BEEF   $3  05 

BAKE  HAM  $2.90 

COD  FISH   $2.90 

TURKEY    $2  90 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

TENDERLOIN  TIPS   $2  90 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

BAR  BQ  PORK  $3  10 

WINE  or  BEER  $1  10 

SANDWICHES 


CORNED  BEEF   $2  60 

COLD  BEEF  $2  60 

AMERICAN  CHEESE  $160 

GRILLED  CHEESE   $1  70 

HAM  AND  EGG  $2  30 

BACON  AND  EGG   -$2  20 

BACON  AND  TOMATO   $2  00 

FRIED  EGG   $1  55 

DENVER   $2  45 

STEAK  (TOP  ROUND)   $3  15 

CLUBHOUSE    $3  10 

MANHATTAN   $3  10 

HAMBURGER  $2  00 

HAMBURGER  DELUXE    $2  20 

CHEESEBURGER  $2  20 

CHEESEBURGER  DELUXE  $2  30 

COLD  TURKEY   $2  30 

FRIED  HAM   $2  30 

HAM  AND  CHEESE    $2  30 
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City  Program: 
For  Homeless 

continued  from  page  1 

"The  city  is  getting  stuck  with 
families  kicked  out  of  public  housing 
who  get  behind  on  their  rent,"  says 
Boden.  '  'The  city  ends  up  footing  the 
bill  while  the  families  are  stuck  in  the 
homeless  program." 

At  a  Social  Service  Commission 
meeting  last  month  DSS  General 
Manager  Ed  Sarsfield  reported  that 
having  237  homeless  families  and 
over  400  children  sheltered  in  hotels 
has  proven  unsatisfactory  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  "If  the  Depart- 
ment continues  with  this,  it  would 
become  a  public  housing  entity." 

"We  haven't  been  getting  much 
cooperation  from  the  Housing  Auth- 
ority," says  Molly  Williams  of  DSS. 
"I  don't  know  why.  They  don't 
attend  the  meetings  (of  the  mayor's 
homeless  task  force). 

"The  bottom  line  is  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  one  way  or 
another,"  Williams  continued.  "I 
guess  each  agency  wants  to  protect 
their  own  till.  There's  only  so  much 
each  agency  can  spend.  The  Housing 
Authority's  criterion  for  a  crisis 
situation  is  not  the  same  as  ours— a 
family  on  the  street  is  not  necessarily 
an  emergency  for  them." 

"The  Housing  Authority  has  been 
invited  to  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
and  the  providers'  meetings  but  they 
never  responded,  never  bothered  to 
attend,"  said  Du  Ruyter.  "We  can't 
even  get  a  janitor  here." 

But  Housing  Authority  Director 
Carl  Williams  told  the  Times  that  his 
agency  has  "worked  very  closely 
with  members  of  the  Mayor's  Task 
Force  doing  whatever  we  can  to 
facilitate  getting  people  off  the 
homeless  program  into  public  hous- 
ing." 

In  1984,  132  families  were  evicted 


A  Dead  End 
Families 


from  public  housing  in  San  Francis- 
co, 99  percent  of  which  is  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  according  to  the 
Housing  Authority. 

Williams  says  that  evictions  for 
non-payment  are,  by  and  large,  not 
negotiable.  "We  feel  public  housing 
rents  are  not  excessive  compared  to 
the  rest  of  San  Francisco.  The 
average  public  housing  rent  is  $140  a 
month.  I'm  not  saying  never,  but  it 
would  take  a  set  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  negotiate  past  rent 
due." 

But  Ed  Wild,  an  attorney  with  the 
housing  unit  at  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance 
Foundation  says  the  Housing  Auth- 
ority is  being  inflexible.  "Even  with 
the  subsidized  rent  at  public  hous- 
ing, the  tenants  are  still  living  very 
tightly.  If  something  unexpected 
happens  or  there's  some  extra 
expense,  it's  very  easy  to  get  behind 
and  very  hard  to  catch  up." 

The  number  of  hotel  rooms  taken 
up  by  the  program  — either  for 
families  or  for  single  homeless 
people  — has  risen  steadily  over  the 
last  two  years  to  the  point  where 
there  are  several  hundred  rooms, 
concentrated  in  the  Central  City 
area,  used  by  program  clients. 
Ironically,  this  has  had  a  negative 
and  inflationary  impact  on  the  hous- 
ing stock  in  the  area. 

"We're  almost  to  the  point  of  the 
snake  eating  its  own  tail,"  says 
Salvation  Army's  du  Ruyter.  "The 
DSS  Emergency  Housing  Depart- 
ment buys  hotel  spaces  which  aren't 
enough  to  meet  the  need— there's 
still  families  out  on  the  street.  But 
then  people  eligible  for  General 
Assistance  and  other  low  income 
tenants  can't  find  rooms  because 
DSS  controls  most  of  them.  It's  a 
vicious  circle." 


Homeless  and  Hungry, 
Family  Hits  Hard  Times 


Report  By  Black  Leaders 
Takes  on  Reagan 


Calling  on  the  Reagan  admini- 
stration to  be  "more  forthcoming  in 
reaching  out  to  black  and  poor 
Americans,"  John  E.  Jacob,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Urban  League 
last  month  released  the  League's 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  blacks, 
"The  State  of  Black  America— 
1985." 

The  report  lambasted  the  Reagan 
administration  for  its  "deplorable" 
record,  specifically  criticizing  "its 
continuing  attacks  on  affirmative 
action,"  its  efforts  to  grant  tax 
exemptions  to  schools  that  discrimi- 
nate, "foot  dragging"  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
"cuts  in  domestic  programs  that 
have  helped  drive  more  than  half  a 
million  families  into  poverty." 

Jacob  called  on  Reagan  to  take  a 
number  of  steps  to  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  his  "rhetorical  state- 
ments that  he  cares  deeply  about 
racial  justice,"  including: 

•  Supporting  a  key  civil  rights  bill 
now  before  Congress. 

•  Ordering  a  reappraisal  of  U.S. 
policy  towards  South  Africa  and  an 
end  to  the  policy  of  "constructive 
engagement"  that  the  administra- 
tion has  followed. 

•  Ending  the  "shameful  exclusion 
of  blacks  from  key  positions  that  has 
given  this  Administration  the  worst 


minority  appointment  record"  in  25 
years. 

•  Instructing  Administration  offi- 
cials to  "stop  fanning  the  flames  of 
racial  polarization  by  their  ill-tem- 
pered attacks  on  black  organiza- 
tions." 

The  report  summarized  some  of 
the  gains  made  by  Black  America  in 
1984  such  as  the  positive  effect  of  the 
Jackson  campaign  on  black  political 
consciousness,  the  successful  South 
Africa  demonstrations  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  the  response  of  the 
nation  to  the  plight  of  the  famine  in 
Africa. 

In  his  overall  assessment  of  the 
status  of  blacks,  Jacob  concluded: 
"We  would  suggest  that  the  strong- 
est message  coming  out  of  Black 
America  in  1984  was  that  it  became 
increasingly  aware  of  its  own 
strengths  and  increasingly  willing  to 
act  independently  to  achieve  what  it 
considers  its  own  best  interests. 

"This  does  not  signal  any  lessen- 
ing of  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment or  the  private  sector  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  a  Black  America  that 
is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  other 
sectors  of  our  society.  But  it  does 
signal  that  Black  America  is  not 
standing  still  waiting  for  others  to 
come  to  its  rescue.  It  recognizes  that 
its  salvation  lies  within  itself." 


by  Sara  Colm 

When  Jim  Chapin's  car  blew  up,  a 
lot  of  other  things  blew  up  with  it. 
Unable  to  continue  working  as  a 
travelling  salesman  without  his  ve- 
hicle, he  lost  his  job  and  quickly  ran 
out  of  money.  With  nothing  to  hold 
them  in  Portland,  where  they  had 
been  living,  and  with  their  one-year 
old  son  suffering  from  asthma,  Jim 
and  his  wife  Cindy  decided  to  pack  it 
up  and  give  San  Francisco  a  try. 

They  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
early  December— with  no  idea  of 
where  they  would  go  or  stay— and 
spent  their  first  night  at  the  shelter 
run  by  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary. 
From  there,  they  were  sent  to 
Raphael  House,  a  smaller  family 
shelter,  where  they  stayed  for  two 
weeks.  With  help  from  social  work- 
ers, they  were  able  to  get  onto 
welfare  and  into  the  city's  emergen- 
cy housing  program  which  placed 
them  in  the  Adrian  Hotel  on  Eddy 
Street,  where  they  remain. 

But  now  the  Chapins  are  starting 
to  feel  stuck. 


They  get  $600  each  month  in 


"How  can  we  tell  a  landlord  to 
wait  two  to  three  weeks  for  the 
money,"  he  asked  referring  to 
bureaucratic  delays  involved  in  get- 
ting money  through  the  program. 

Jim  adds  that  "lots  of  places  won't 
take  us  because  we  have  a  kid  or 
because  they  don't  want  to  deal  with 
(the  city's  method  of  paying  land- 
lords out  of  the  client's  check)." 

The  hunt  for  employment  isn't 
much  brighter.  "It's  hard  to  get 
work  being  from  out  of  state.  The 
fact  that  my  job  before  was  travelling 
doesn't  imply  stability.  Also  I  was 
self-employed  — I  can't  verify  my 
income." 

To  make  things  worse,  they  are 
feeling  uncomfortable  with  the  hard 
core  nature  of  their  surroundings 
and  the  intensity  of  the  poverty  they 
are  finding  here.  "We  weren't  used 
to  seeing  so  many  people  sleeping 
out  in  sleeping  bags  in  front  of 
stores,"  Jim  says. 

In  their  first  week  in  the  city,  a 
drunk  fell  on  their  kid,  Jim  got 
mugged  and  an  old  man  on  the  street 


The  Chap 

AFDC  payments  but  half  of  that  goes 
for  rent  on  their  small  hotel  room. 
They  get  $91  in  food  stamps  but  with 
no  kitchen  or  cooking  facilities,  that 
doesn't  go  very  far  either. 

"If  you've  ever  tried  eating  with- 
out cooking  or  being  able  to  store 
food— see  how  much  money  you'd 
spend,"  said  Jim.  "You  can't  plan 
your  meals  for  the  week  or  store 
leftovers  and  you  end  up  eating  out  a 
lot." 

Their  search  for  work  or  better 
housing  is  equally  discouraging. 
"The  waiting  list  for  public  housing 
is  years  long,"  says  Jim,  who  is  also 
frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  making 
use  of  a  city  program  that  pays  the 
rental  deposit  for  poor  families. 


in  Family  pboto  Andrew  Ritchie 

corner  asked  Cindy  to  sell  him  their 
baby,  all  things  that  never  happened 
to  them  in  Portland. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  at  least  a 
couple  of  things  they  feel  good 
about.  One  is  the  fact  that  their 
child,  Zachariah,  is  no  longer  suf- 
fering from  bad  asthma  like  he  did  in 
Portland.  The  other  is  the  support 
they've  gotten  from  some  of  the 
people  and  workers  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"The  neighborhood  does  have  its 
good  points,"  Jim  says.  "St.  An- 
thony's is  outrageous  for  its  medical 
care  and  its  food  and  it  seems  there 
are  people  in  this  area  who  do  care 
about  the  neighborhood." 
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Lowering  Your 
Rent 


by  Randy  Shaw 

As  we  discussed  last  issue,  Ten- 
derloin tenants  get  less  for  their  rent 
money  than  almost  any  other  tenants 
in  San  Francisco.  Even  worse,  Ten- 
derloin tenants  often  pay  the  full 
amount  of  rent  despite  suffering 
from  inadequate  heat  or  hot  water, 
unreliable  elevator  service,  or  the 
elimination  of  key  services  such  as 
maid  or  linen  service. 

Tenants  who  have  suffered  a 
decrease  in  housing  services  should 
not  feel  obligated  to  continue  paying 
their  regular  rent.  Just  as  you  would 
pay  less  for  a  hamburger  with  a  bite 
taken  out.  city  law  authorizes  tenants 
to  petition  the  city  rent  board  for  a 
reduction  in  rent  due  to  having 
received  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
services. 

Tenants  should  petition  for  a 
reduction  in  rent  in  the  following 
situations: 

•  Unreliable  and  erratic  elevator 
service  (particularly  for  tenants  liv- 
ing on  upper  floors). 

•  Inadequate  heat  or  hot  water. 

•  The  elimination  of  key  housing 
services  such  as  maid  and  linen 
service,  access  to  the  lobby  and  to 
lobby  furniture,  mail  and  message 
service. 

•  Severe  repair  defects  such  as 
leaky  roofs  or  ceilings  that  render  a 
portion  of  the  premises  virtually 
unusable. 

•  Reduction  of  building  security. 

Note  that  you  are  entitled  to 
reductions  in  rent  only  for  serious 
reductions  or  eliminations  of  service; 
other  habitability  defects,  such  as 
broken  windows,  can  generally  be 
used  solely  to  prevent  the  annual  4 
percent  rent  increase  (see  last  issue 
for  preventing  such  increases). 

While  reducing  one's  rent  is  a 
major  goal  of  petitioning  the  rent 
board,  the  strategy  has  other  bene- 
fits as  well.  First,  a  landlord  con- 
fronted with  petitioning  tenants  is 
often  motivated  to  restore  the  inade- 
quate or  eliminated  service;  by  doing 
so,  the  landlord  remains  liable  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  reduction  in 
services,  but  the  tenants  would  not 
receive  a  permanent  reduction  in 
rent. 

Second,  working  with  other  ten- 
ants in  riling  petitions  and  attending 
the  hearing  builds  a  sense  of  tenant 
solidarity  often  lacking  in  Tenderloin 
dwellings.  Key  connections  among 
tenants  are  made,  and  tenant  associ- 
ations often  form  during  or  after  the . 
hearing. 

Finally,  petitioning  the  rent  board 
for  a  reduction  in  rent  is  a  risk-free 
strategy.  Unlike  a  rent  strike,  whose 
logical  end  is  an  eviction  proceeding, 
a  rent  petition  grants  tenants  reduc- 
tions in  rent  without  the  accom- 
panying threat  of  eviction. 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  file  a 
petition  to  the  Rent  Board.  Petitions 
are  available  at  170  Fell  Street,  and 
tenants  should  feel  free  to  come  to  the 
office  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  at  383  Eddy  Street  so  that  an 
attorney  can  review  the  petition  prior 
to  filing.  In  many  cases,  particularly 
those  involving  several  tenants,  the 
Clinic  will  provide  free  represen- 
tation at  the  hearing.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  an  attorney  be 
present,  however,  and  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  frequently  repre- 
sent themselves. 

Petitioning  the  rent  board  is  an 
important  strategy  for  coping  with 


THEN  AND  NOW 


Looking  down  O'Farrell  from  Mason. 
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the  neighborhood's  skyrocketing 
rents.  Paying  unreasonably  high  rent 
for  decent  premises  is  bad  enough; 
paying  full  rent  for  less  than  decent 
housing  is  absurd— and  often  un- 
necessary. 


'The  friendliest  clinic  in  town.' 

Native  American  Health  Center 
San  Francisco  Peri-Natal  Program 

•  Free  Pregnancy  Testing 

•  WIC  Food  Vouchers  Provided  to  Pregnant  Women  and 

Mothers  of  Young  Children 

•  Assistance  in  Securing  Medi-Cal,  AFDC,  Food  Stamps 

•  Ongoing  Health  Care  Throughout  Pregnancy, 

Deliveries  by  Mid-wife  or  Doctor 

•  Free  Child  Birth  Education  Classes 

Services  available  to  all  women 
regardless  of  race  or  income. 

56  Julian  Ave.  between  14th 
&  15th    621-8051  ext.  30 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Weekly  Events 
Monday 

Non-Prolit  Food  Store:  meets  2nd 
and  4th  Mondays  of  the  month  at 
Cadillac  Hotel.  Reality  House  West, 
366  Eddy  Street.  4:00  pm.  Everyone 
welcome. 

Life  Drawing  &  Painting  Workshop: 

Hospitality    House,    146  Leaven- 
worth Street,  7-10  pm  Free. 
Pottery    &    Sculpture  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth Street,  7-10  pm.  Free. 

Tuesday 

Polk  Street  Town  Hall:  1st  &  3rd 

Tuesday  of  the  month,  1751  Sacra- 
mento Street,  6:30-8:30  pm.  Work- 
ing on  youth  problems  in  the  Ten- 
derloin and  Polk  Gulch.  Everyone 
interested  is  welcome.  Free. 
Mantra  Meditation  Evenings:  Vide- 
os, natural  foods  dinner,  S.F.  Medi- 
tation Center.  1249  8th  Avenue, 
6:30  pm.  For  further  info,  call 
564-9802.  Also  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. Free. 

Seniors    Exercise    Class:  "No 

Sweat,''  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  333  Turk  Street,  2-3  pm. 
Free. 

Zoning  &  Development  Committee: 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
295  Eddy  Street,  10:00  am.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin  Writer's  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth St..  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Tenant's  Task  Force:  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  St.,  10:00  am.  Free. 
Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  A  story  time 
for  infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  7:00  pm. 
Free. 

Thursday 

Bingo:  Reality  Arts  Workshop.  366 
Eddy  Street.  2.00  pm.  Cash  prizes. 
Admission,  $2.50. 

/-~«i„y 

Tea  Dance:  with  nvt  k>«r„i  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Main  and  Market 
Streets,  5-7  pm. 

European  Dance  Music:  with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band,  Rathskellar, 
600  Turk  St.,  9:00  pm.  $3.00. 
Legal  counseling  for  women: 

W.O.M.A.N.,  Inc.  (Women  Organ- 
ized to  Make  Abuse  Non-Existent): 
Peter  and  Paul  Room,  133  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  10:00  am  to  3:00  pm. 
Free. 

Saturday 

Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospital- 
ity House,  146  Leavenworth  Street, 
1-4:30  pm.  Free. 

Special  Events 
February  2 

Film:  "Private  Benjamin"  starring 
Goldie  Hawn  and  Eileen  Brennan. 
Captioned  for  the  hearing  impaired. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00 
am.  Free. 

February  3 

Seniors,  Dance  Lovers:  (see  Sunday 
under  Weekly  Events)  Lineup  of 
bands  for  February:  3rd,  Dolly 
Jackson  Band;  10th,  Mai  Malione 
Band.  17th,  Joe  DeCarlo  Band; 
24th,  Mai  Malione  Band;  Wednes- 
day. 27th,  Bob  Souza  Band. 

February  6 

Make  A  Valentine:  Craft  program 
for  ages  6  and  up.  Groups  please 
call  558-3510  to  register.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  4:00  pm. 
Free. 

February  7 

Lecture/ Demonstration:  "Classical 
Music  of  the  Courts  of  India"  by 
Michael  Robbins,  Sarodist.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 

February  14 

HAPPY  VALENTINE'S  DAY! 
Valentine  Poetry  Reading:  Reality 
Arts  Workshop,  366  Eddy  Street, 
6:00  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 


February  16 

Film:  "Tess"  starring  Natassia 
Kinski  and  Peter  Finch.  Based  on 
the  British  novel  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles."  Captioned  for  the 
hearing  impaired.  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  10:00  am.  Free. 
TET  Festival:  celebration  of  TET, 
the  New  Year  of  the  Buffalo,  a  two 
day  festival  being  held  at  Roosevelt 
Middle  School,  460  Arguello  (be- 
tween Geary  and  Clement),  on 
February  16th  and  17th.  Opening 
ceremonies  on  Saturday  (16th)  will 
include  a  dragon  dance,  firecrackers 
and  special  Laotian  New  Year's 
dance.  Also  present  will  be  flower 
vendors,  a  fortune  teller,  a  calh- 
grapher,  and  special  foods  reserved 
exclusively  for  TET.  Closing  hours 
on  Saturday  will  be  8:00  pm,  and  on 
Sunday.  6:00  pm.  For  further  info, 
contact  Twink  Stern  at  664-4592. 
Sponsored  by  The  Center  for  South- 
east Asian  Refugee  Resettlement. 

February  20 

Film  Program:  (ages  3-5)  "Swim- 
my."  "Pelicans,"  "Rosie's  Walk," 
"Tangram"  and  "Butterfly  Ball.' 
Groups  please  call  558-3510  to 
register.  Main  Library,  Children's 
Room,  10:00  and  11:00  am.  Free. 

February  21 

Lecture:  "Color  Theory"  by  Pat 
Browning.  Main  Library,  Commis- 
sion Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Video:  "Catholicism:  Rome,  Leeds 
and  the  Desert."  Large  screen  pro- 
jection. Main  Library,  Lurie  Room, 
7:00  pm.  Free. 

The  following  events  are  in  honor  of 
Black  History  Month. 

February  7 

Video:  "Roots"  (Part  1,  90  min- 
utes). Large  screen  projection  of 
Emmy  Award  winning  series.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon. 
Free. 

February  13 

Video:  "Roots"  (Part  2,  90  min- 
utes). Large  screen  projection. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00  pm. 

February  14 

Video:  "Roots"  (Part  3,  90  min- 
utes). Large  screen  projection. 
Main  library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00 
noon.  Free. 

February  20 

Reading:  by  Mona  Lisa  Saloy,  Poet- 
in-Residence,  African  American 
Historical  Society,  from  her  book-in- 
progress,  "Culture  Juice."  Waden 
Branch,  Public  Library.  5075  3rd 
Street,  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Film  Program:  (ages  6  and  up) 
"Why  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  Live  in 
the  Sky,"  "The  Blue  Dasniki,"  "A 
Boy  and  a  Boa"  and  "The  Magic 
Tree."  Groups  please  call  to  regis- 
ter 558-3510.  Free. 

February  21 

Video:  "Roots"  (Part  5,  90  min- 
utes). Large  screen  projection. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room.  12:00 
noon.  Free. 

February  23 

Reading:  by  Al  Young,  from  his 
recent  book  of  musical  memoirs, 
Kinds  of  Blue  "  Mr.  Young  is  also 
the  author  of  numerous  books  of 
poems,  "The  Blues  Don't  Change," 
and  prose  works,  "Bodies  and 
Soul."  Western  Addition  Branch 
Library,  1550  Scott  Street,  2:00  pm. 
Free. 

February  27 

Reading:  by  Ishmael  Reed,  from  his 
new  collection  of  poems,  "Point  of 
View."  Mr.  Reed  has  also  been 
associated  with  the  Before  Colum- 
bus Foundation  and  Yardbird  Press. 
Main  Library,  Literature  Depart- 
ment, 7:00  pm.  Free. 


February 


28 


February  28 

Video:  "Roots"  (Part  6,  90  min- 
utes). Large  screen  projection. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00 
noon.  Free. 


by  Tom  Milner 

Beverly  Hills  Cop 

The  real  stars  of  "Beverly  Hills 
Cop"  are  Judge  Reinhold,  John 
Ashton,  and  Bronson  Pinchot.  Eddie 
Murphy,  the  top  billed  talent,  is  a 
marginal  actor  with  little  range  and 
not  much  sense  of  comedy,  an  over- 
hyped  comedic  failure. 

Here's  the  plot:  Murphy,  a  Detroit 
cop,  "vacations"  in  Beverly  Hills  to 
avenge  an  old  buddy's  gangland 
execution.  Predictably  (just  about 
everything  is  predictable),  the  ster- 
eotypically  bad  guys  are  cocaine 
smugglers.  And  the  charming  but 
naive  local  cops  (Judge  Reinhold 
almost  steals  the  show)  conspire  with 
the  Detroit  kid  against 1  their  own 
department  to  Make  Justice  Prevail. 

Martin  Brest's  direction  is  about 
as  imaginative  as  a  Luden's  cough 
drop.  Daniel  Petrie,  Jr.'s  script  is  so 
wooden  I  smelled  the  saw  mill.  Lisa 
Eilbacher— Murphy's  old  Detroit 
friend— tags  along  boringly  as  an  art 
gallery  manager  simply  to  provide  a 
"damsel-in-distress"  ending. 

Of  course  we  don't  care  what 
happens  to  any  of  these  people.  But 
where  was  the  entertainment,  then? 
A  laugh  track  would  have  helped, 
especially  in  Murphy's  static  scenes. 

I  can  recommend  the  climax  if  you 
get  off  on  rooting  for  the  random 
destruction  of  a  drug  dealer's  vast 
Beverly  Hills  mansion.  Machine 
guns  mow  down  everything  but  the 
guys  in  the  white  hats!  Usual  cliches 
at  the  end. 

Another  plus:  Bronson  Pinchot  as 
an  art  gallery  assistant  who  maybe 
has  a  dozen  lines  in  the  movie.  He's 

a  budding  comodir  tfllprtt.  yOll'U  be 

seeing  a  lot  more  of.  His  style  is 
diffident,  his  acting  underplayed,  his 
timing  perfection. 

But  save  your  money.  There's  only 
about  twenty  minutes'  worth  of 
laughs  in  "Beverly  Hills  Cop," 
which  continues  to  lead  box  office 
grosses  week  after  week.  A  juvenile 
film  for  a  children's  audience.  Rated 
R. 

Royal  Theater.  Polk  at  California. 
474-2131.  Bargain  matinees  first 
hour  only.  $3.00. 

FILM  TOUTS 

February  9:    "The   Big  Chill," 

directed  by  Lawrence  Kasdan.  The 
60  s  generation  trying  to  grow  up— if 
not  out  — in  the  80 's  over  a  long 
weekend  in  South  Carolina.  Both 
delicate  and  pseudo-decadent.  The 
Strand.  1127  Market.  621-2227.  Bar- 
gain matinee  $2  until  2  p.m.,  $3 
thereafter. 

February  9:  "The  Man  Who  Knew 
Too  Much,"  directed  by  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  with  James  Stewart  and 
Doris  Day.  This  is  a  1956  remake  of  a 
1934  film.  Usual  Hitchcock  suspense 
with  great  visuals.  Parkside  Theatre. 
Taraval  at  19th  Ave.  661-1940.  $3.50 
general  admission. 

February  10  &  11.  "Open  City,"  co- 
scripted  by  Fellini.  Realistic  1945 
work  about  the  Italian  resistance*  in 
W.W.  II.  Great  performance  by 
Anna  Magnani.  Cedar  Cinema.  38 
Cedar  Street.  776-8300.  $3.50  gen- 
eral admission. 


February  12:  "L  Avventura,"  direct- 
ed by  Antonioni.  This  1960  number 
is  symbolic  as  all  get  out,  sometimes 
even  annoying,  but  a  classic  of  its 
kind.  Not  a  happy  picture.  Cedar 
Cinema,  38  Cedar  Street.  776-8300. 

February  13,  14:  "Psycho"  and 
"The  Birds,"  two  of  Hitchcock's 
most  famous  films.  "Psycho"  (1960) 
started  all  the  murder-in-the-shower 
imitators,  and  did  it  best.  See 
Bodega  Bay  in  "The  Birds"  (1963). 
Parkside  Theatre.  Taraval  at  19th 
Ave.  661-1940.  $3.50  general  admis- 
sion. 

February  15:  "Tootsie,"  directed 
by  Sidney  Pollack.  Dustin  Hoffman 
gave  drag  a  whole  new  meaning  in 
this  satire  of  soap  operas.  Don't  miss 
this  one.  The  Strand.  1127  Market. 
621-2227.  Bargain  matinee  $2  until  2 
p.m.,  $3  thereafter. 

February  19,  21:  "The  Bicycle 
Thief,"  directed  by  the  master 
Vittoria  de  Sica.  A  1949  Roman 
search  for  a  bicycle  that's  much 
more.  Much,  much  more.  A  cinema 
classic  up  there  with  "Citizen  Kane" 
and  company.  Cedar  Cinema.  38 
Cedar  Street.  776-8300.  $3.50  gen- 
eral admission. 

February  22:  "Rear  Window"  and 
"Vertigo,"  two  more  by  Hitchcock, 
recently  re-released  after  a  long 
hiatus.  "Rear  Window"  (1954)  stars 
James  Stewart  and  Grace  Kelly  and 
"Vertigo"  (1958)  features  Stewart 
teamed  with  Kim  Novak.  Both  mix 
murder  and  romance  expertly.  "Ver- 
tigo" captures  1950's  San  Francisco 
in  a  visually  stunning  way.  Parkside 
Theatre.  Taraval  at  19th  Ave.  661- 
1940.  $3.50  general  admission. 

February  23:  "Once  Upon  A  Time 
In  America,"  This  much  discussed 
film  is  on  many  lists  of  the  "ten 
best"  for  1984,  and  stars  Robert  De 
Niro,  James  Woods  and  Elizabeth 
McGovern.  May  be  better  than  "The 
Godfather,"  in  which  genre  it  be- 
longs. This  is  the  restored  longer 
version:  3  hours,  47  minutes,  plus 
intermission.  Director:  Sergio  Leone. 
Parkside  Theatre.  Taraval  at  19th 
Ave.  661-1940.  $3.50  general  admis- 
sion. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

nmdklng  t  non  smoklngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-nour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  withonechild 

All  for 
$336  —  386  per  Month 
or  $100  per  Week 
Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.      431 -2870 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 
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Lively  Florist  Adds  Color 
To  Larkin  Street 


by  Skye  Gibson 

From  his  little  Larkin  Street  store- 
front, Massis  Bedayan  has  a  window 
on  the  world.  A  cosmopolitan  man  on 
a  cosmopolitan  street,  the  Armen- 
ian-born florist  (who  also  speaks  a 
little  Cantonese  and  a  little  Italian)  is 
wedged  between  a  Chinese  and  a 
Vietnamese  restaurant,  down  the 
street  from  a  Cambodian  grocer. 

Bedayan  has  been  selling  flowers 
at  the  corner  of  Eddy  and  Larkin  for 
six  years.  From  his  tiny  store, 
flowers  and  floral  paraphernalia 
overflow  into  the  street.  He  runs  an 
inside-outside  business,  a  colorful 
act  of  trust  in  the  Tenderloin. 

When  he's  not  in  the  store,  Massis 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  business  and  the 
crowd  from  the  back  seat  of  his 
battered  blue  VW  bug,  parked  out  in 
front.  He  often  eats  his  lunch  there 
and  sees  more  than  those  who  pass 
by  know.  Street  people,  pedestrians, 
potential  customers,  and  potential 
thieves  all  get  a  once-over  from 
Massis. 

All  kinds  of  people  buy  flowers  from 


Seniors'  Space 

Bridging  The  Medicare  Gap 


thrown  over  their  head  and  then 
robbed. 

"Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  honest,"  Bedayan  says.  But 
for  the  one  percent  "the  key  is  to  be 
firm.  I'm  firm.  And  I  swear  back." 

Bedayan  stays  on  the  street  be- 
cause he  likes  it  here.  He  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  and  has  lived  in  the 
city  all  his  life.  His  father  came  here 
in  1907,  right  after  the  earthquake, 
and  helped  found  the  Armenian 
church,  St.  John's  Apostolic,  in  Twin 
Peaks.  He  worked  as  a  teletype 
operator  and  sold  eggs  before  start- 
ing in  flowers  with  an  Armenian 
friend.  He  opened  his  first  store  in  a 
garage  on  Mason  near  Geary. 

In  his  six  years  on  this  corner  he's 
seen  a  lot  go  by,  but  mostly  the 
buildings  and  businesses  change.  He 
likes  the  Southeast  Asian  influence 
on  the  street  and  points  out  the 
stores  run  by  Chinese,  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodians.  Asked  if  there 
have  been  changes  for  the  worse,  he 
answered  typically  by  saying  that  he 
"tries  to  find  a  good  viewpoint." 


Massis  Bedayan 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


him  — customers  from  the  federal 
buildings,  city  hall  workers  or  just 
those  driving  or  walking  by.  But 
street  people  or  locals  who  don't  buy 
are  as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as  the 
paying  customers.  He  helps  out 
when  someone  needs  it,  and  talks  to 
everybody.  "Victims  come  by  and 
tell  me  when  they've  gotten 
mugged,"  he  laughs. 

Clippings  about  music,  art,  the- 
ater and  people  in  the  Tenderloin  are 
pasted  in  his  window  which  doubles 
as  a  community  bulletin  board  and 
"People  read  them,  especially  when 
they're  waiting  for  the  bus,"  he 
explains. 

Bedayan  hasn't  had  too  much 
trouble  over  the  years;  only  about 
once  every  two  weeks  does  someone 
take  something  from  out  front,  he 

says. 

"Once  somebody  called  me  an 
asshole.  I  had  to  stop  a  minute  and 
think  about  it.  I  didn't  come  to  a 
conclusion,"  he  laughed.  But  he 
does  stand  sideways  when  he  locks 
up  at  night,  after  he  heard  about 
someone  getting  a   garbage  bag 


From  his  post  in  the  bug,  Massis 
booms  a  greeting  to  a  man  walking 
by.  "He's  a'blind  guy,"  he  tells  his 
visitor.  "Most  people  won't  talk  to  a 
blind  guy,  but  I  started  saying  hello 
and  got  to  know  him.  He  lives  up  the 
street  — sometimes  he  drinks  too 
much."  For  Massis,  being  a  street- 
side  business  means  looking  out  for 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  flowers. 

After  lunch  Bedayan  heads  back 
into  his  store.  His  assistant  is 
working  amidst  piles  of  plants  and 
boxes,  pots  and  flowers.  Lately  they 
have  been  taking  in  more  stock 
because  the  landlord  raised  the  rent 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  Rows  of  little 
yellow  ducks  ready  for  Easter,  roses, 
crocuses,  narcissus  and  spring 
smells  are  everywhere.  He  says  his 
best  sellers  year-round  are  roses, 
daisies,  and  straw  flowers. 

So,  year-round  there  are  flowers 
on  Larkin  Street,  right  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  Massis  Bedayan  is  a 
businessman,  but  he  gives  you 
something  for  nothing— people  can 
stop  and  smell  the  flowers,  even  if 
they  don't  buy.  He  may  watch  the 
flowers,  but  he  leaves  them  there. 


by  Myra  Van  Aerts 

If  you  are  now  on  Medicare,  you 
are  probably  paying  more  in  medical 
costs  out  of  your  own  pocket  than 
most  seniors  did  before  the  Medicare 
program  was  introduced.  Unless  you 
are  receiving  Medi-Cal  you  will  most 
likely  need  an  insurance  policy  that 
pays  the  medical  expenses  that 
Medicare  doesn't  cover:  a  "Medi- 
gap" policy.  There  are  hundreds  of 
Medigap  policies  that  offer  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  costs  and  services. 

Medigap  policies  generally  fall 
into  two  groups:  private  insurance 
policies  and  prepaid  plans  with 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(HMOs).  Next  month  I'll  describe 
some  health  insurance  policies;  this 
month  1  11  concentrate  on  HMO's. 
HMO's  are  health  care  organiza- 
tions, usually  (but  not  necessarily) 
hospitals,  that  provide  a  complete 
range  of  health  care  services  for  a 
fixed  fee.  Kaiser  is  the  best  known 
example  but  there  are  several 
others. 

Disadvantages  of  HMOs 

You  can  choose  your  doctor  only 
from  lists  of  staff  members  enrolled 
in  the  HMO  program.  Waits  may  be 
long  for  non-emergency  services  and 
phones  are  busy.  Perhaps  more 
serious,  there  is  a  general  perception 
(not  shared  by  me)  that  the  service 
offered  by  HMOs  is  not  as  good  as 
private  health  care.  In  fact,  a  study 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  found 
that  HMO's  provide  quality  health 
care  equal  to  or  better  than  other 
health  care  practices. 

There  was  a  time  when  Medicare 
paid  for  whatever  tests  and  proce- 
dures hospitals  def>*"«d  appropriate, 
encouraging  non-HMO  hospitals  to 
prescribe  many  kinds  of  services  of 
dubious  benefit.  But  it  also  led  some 
patients  to  believe  that  they  were 
getting  the  finest  treatment  money 
could  buy.  Even  if  this  were  ever 
true  (and  I  don't  believe  it  was),  the 
newly  introduced  system  called 
DRG-related  payment  has  elimi- 
nated that.  Under  the  DRG  (Diag- 
nostic Related  Groups)  payment 
system,  Medicare  pays  a  set  fee  to  a 
hospital  for  each  hospitalized  patient 
for  any  illness  based  on  age  and 
other  considerations.  If  the  patient  is 
hospitalized  for  a  longer  period,  the 
hospital  absorbs  the  loss  and  if 
discharged  sooner  the  hospital  poc- 
kets the  savings.  It's  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  the  outcome  of  DRGs, 
patients  won't  be  receiving  unneces- 
sary medical  services  in  the  future. 
The  question  is:  Will  they  be 
receiving  all  the  services  they  do 
need? 

What's  Good  About  HMO's 

With  HMO's,  your  costs  are  fixed 
and  generally  lower  than  private 
insurance.  You  get  a  comprehensive 
array  of  services.  Your  entire  medi- 
cal care  — in  the  case  of  hospital 
HMO  plans  — is  located  under  one 
roof,  which  is  an  advantage  if  you 
find  it  hard  to  get  around.  The 
emphasis  is  on  preventative  medi- 
cine—trying to  keep  you  from  get- 
ting sick  rather  than  treating  you 
once  you  are— and  there  is  no 
incentive  to  promote  unnecessary 
procedures. 

What's  Currently  Available 

Each  plan  requires  you  to  be 
enrolled  in  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B. 
All  plans  cover  pre-existing  condi- 
tions and  there  is  no  waiting  period. 


•  Bay  Pacific  Health  Plan:  952-2005 
You  can  choose  your  doctor  from 
among  2,000  enrolled  in  the  plan  in 
San  Francisco.  If  you  are  hospita- 
lized it  wilt  be  in  either  Children's, 
Marshall  Hale,  Mount  Zion,  Ralph 
K.  Da  vies  or  St.  Luke's.  Covers 
emergency  care  received  outside  the 
area.  High  Plan  costs  $144/quarter 
and  Base  Plan  $99.45/quarter  (hos- 
pital care  limited  to  90  days). 

•  French  Hospital:  666-8881.  Cur- 
rently accepting  new  members  until 
March  7.  Must  get  all  medical  care 
from  French  Hospital  and  live  within 
30  miles  of  it  (Geary/5th  Avenue). 
Open  House  M-Th;  9-11  a.m.  and 
2-3:30  p.m.  Costs  $28  per  month. 

•  Health  Plan  of  America:  800-772- 
3258.  You  choose  from  among  400 
doctors  enrolled  in  the  plan  in  San 
Francisco  and  if  you  need  hos- 
pitalization, it  will  be  at  St.  Mary's 
where  the  doctors  have  admitting 
privileges.  Open  enrollment  right 
now.  Costs  $32.20  per  month. 

•  Kaiser  Permanente:  929-5230. 
Taking  applications  from  people  who 
are  not  currently  hospitalized  or 
institutionalized.  You  must  get  all 
medical  treatment  from  Kaiser  Hos- 
pital. Costs  $37.12  per  month. 

•  Rockridge  Health  Plan:  527-2020. 
You  choose  from  among  a  number  of 
doctors  enrolled  in  the  plan  who  have 
admitting  privileges  in  Children's 
Hospital  or  Pacific  Medical  Center. 
$30  low  plan;  $35  high  plan. 

•  Mount  Zion:  567-6600.  Will  be 
offering  their  own  plan,  to  be  known 
as  "Project  Open,"  some  tim©  thia 
summer.  Call  for  more  information. 

If  you're  reluctant  to  join  an  HMO 
because  you  don't  want  to  lose  the 
relationship  you  have  with  your 
current  doctor,  ask  him  whether  he 
will  continue  to  treat  you  if  you 
become  eligible  for  Medi-Cal.  People 
who  are  not  members  of  an 
HMO  plan  are  often  biased  against 
them;  members  are  generally  satis- 
fied. If  you  have  doubts  about 
HMO's,  why  not  ask  a  member  what 
his  or  her  experience  has  been. 


Kaussen  Cuts 


Losses 
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Rossetti  had  helped  to  finance.  But 
in  another  case,  Rossetti  had  power 
of  attorney  for  Kaussen  and  sold  a 
building  in  his  behalf. 

Rossetti  told  the  Times  that  he 
expects  rent  levels  in  the  two 
buildings  will  probably  decline  but 
added  that  he  must  first  decipher 
Kaussen 's  complex  system  of  rent 
hikes  and  rebates.  He  also  said  that 
90  percent  of  needed  codework  in  the 
two  buildings  has  been  completed. 

Another  major  Tenderloin  buil- 
ding, Central  Towers  at  350  Turk, 
remains  in  the  hands  of  a  court- 
appointed  receiver  although  Kaus- 
sen has  not  lost  ownership  of  it. 
According  to  Kaussen  attorney  Carl 
Lippenburger,  Kaussen  is  up  to  date 
in  payments  on  the  massive  com- 
plex. It  remains  in  receivership  ap- 
parently because  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Deve- 
lopment (HUD)  and  a  private  fund- 
ing company  that  jointly  guaranteed 
a  loan  for  the  building  are  concerned 
about  Kaussen 's  continuing  ability 
to  responsibly  manage  the  building. 


